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Civilian Mortality Near Record Low 


LTHOUGH our country is well 
A into its third year of war, the 
mortality prevailing in the 
civilian population is extraordinarily 
favorable. ‘This is indicated with 
unmistakable clarity by the current 
experience of the many millions of 
Industrial policyholders of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, who constitute a large cross- 
section of the American people. In 
the past three months, April to June, 
the death rate among these insured, 
excluding the deaths from enemy 
action, was the lowest for the like 
period of any year, except the record 
health years 1941 and 1942. The 
death rate thus exclusive of enemy 
action for the three-month period 
was 760 per 100,000 policyholders, 
or 314 percent below the correspond- 
ing rate of last year, 788 per 100,000. 
This remarkably good record is 
the result of marked improvement 
in civilian mortality as the year has 
advanced; for in January, when the 
recent epidemic of respiratory dis- 
eases was at its peak, the civilian 
death rate was the highest since 
1937. The prompt return of the 
mortality rate to low levels with the 
subsidence of the epidemic is good 
evidence that the war has not seri- 
ously disrupted the health services 


on the home front. It shows that 
despite shortages in trained per- 
sonnel, the public health services, 
such as the protection of the food 
and water supply, the maintenance 
of sanitary conditions, the control 
of infectious diseases, and, more par- 
ticularly, the care of the sick, are 
still operating efficiently. Our par- 
ticularly fortunate geographical po- 
sition has saved the civilian popu- 
lation from the air raids and robot 
bombings which have taken so many 
lives in England and elsewhere. 

The record for the armed services 
is necessarily quite different. With 
the increase in the number of men 
actively engaged in battle, the 
deaths from enemy action have con- 
stantly increased. In 1941 there was 
less than one death per 100,000 
policyholders in the Metropolitan 
experience. The figure increased to 
4.5 per 100,000 in 1942, to 14.4 in 
1943, to 26.4 in the first quarter of , 
1944, and to 34.7 per 100,000 in the 
second quarter. With the hard 
fighting that still lies ahead, the 
total of enemy action deaths is 
bound to increase. 

The effect of the war is clearly 
reflected also in the sharp increase in 
the general mortality among males 
at the military ages. The greatest 
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rise in the total mortality among 
white males (including war deaths) 
occurred at ages 20 to 24, where the 
death rate more than doubled in the 
April to June period as compared 
with a year ago. As the accompany- 
ing table shows, the second highest 
increase took place at 15 to 19 
years, at which ages the rise was a 
little more than 60 percent; the age 
group 25 to 34 reported the smallest 
increase, 30 percent. At every other 
age period, however, the death rate 
among white male policyholders 
showed a decrease. Among white 
females the death rate was down at 
every age group except 15 to 19 and 
the ages under 5, where small 
increases were noted. 

Many factors have contributed to 
the lower mortality of the civilian 
population in the second quarter of 
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1944 as compared with 1943. Of 
major importance is the improve- 
ment in mortality from the chronic 
conditions characteristic of the older 
ages. The cardiovascular-renal con- 
ditions, which cause almost one half 
of the deaths from disease, registered 
a 3.7 percent drop in rate. Within 
the group, the diseases of the heart 
declined 5.6 percent, and chronic 
nephritis dropped 11.5 percent to a 
new low rate for this period of the 
year. At the same time, cancer, 
which ranks second among the 
causes of death of middle and later 
life, is up very slightly, while dia- 
betes shows a lower rate than at this 
time a year ago. 

The decline of the death rates 
from influenza and pneumonia to 
near minimal figures has also con- 
tributed to the excellent record of 
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the past three months. After the 
poor showing made at the beginning 
of the year, the figures for these two 
diseases have dropped sharply. By 
June, the death rate for influenza 
was only 2.4 and for pneumonia 22.9 
per 100,000. Lower rates have been 
recorded for June only once before 
—namely, in 1942—when influenza 
registered a rate of 1.4 and pneu- 
monia a rate of 20.3 per 100,000. 

The record for tuberculosis also 
has been more satisfactory during the 
past three months than in the first 
quarter of the year. The death rate 
for the period from April to June 
was 42.3 per 100,000, or almost 
identical with the rate for the same 
period a year ago. In the first three 
months the 1944 figure was 44.0, or 
nearly 8 percent above that for the 
previous year. For the six-month 
period the tuberculosis rate still 
exceeds that of last year by 4.1 
percent. Further development in 
the coming months will be watched 
with interest, for if this increase 
continues it will be the first time in 
nearly 20 years that tuberculosis 
mortality has failed to improve from 
one year to the next. 

Special interest attaches to the 
mortality from syphilis, which has 
continued downward throughout the 
war period. For the first six months 
of the year the mortality from this 
disease among Metropolitan Indus- 
trial policyholders established a new 
low record, 9.9 per 100,000; the 
comparable rate a year ago was 10.4, 
and two years ago 11.2 per 100,000. 
That organized efforts to control the 
disease are apparently proving effec- 
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tive at this time is a source of satis- 
faction, inasmuch as the problem of 
the venereal diseases becomes accen- 
tuated in wartime. 

In the April to June period, each 
of the four principal communicable 
diseases of childhood registered 
lower rates than in the first three 
months of the year. In June, even 
‘measles, which had exhibited one of 
its cyclical rises during the past 
winter, recorded a rate of less than 
one per 100,000. For the six-month 
period, the death rate for the four 
diseases combined was only three 
per 100,000. The recent record for 
meningitis also showed improve- 
ment. In the second quarter of the 
year the rate was down 22 percent 
as compared with the same months 
last year; in the January to March 
period it had been up 45 percent. 

In both the first and second quar- 
ters of the year, the death rates from 
the puerperal diseases were equal to 
last year’s. In view of the sharp 
drop in the birth rate, however, this 
would indicate an increase in mater- 
nal mortality in terms of live births. 

The accident death rate was 
higher in both the first and second 
quarters of this year among the 
Metropolitan policyholders. Most 
of the rise occurred, however, among 
the personnel of the armed forces, 
for both home and occupational 
accidents are down. Motor vehicle 
accidents, which had dropped sharp- 
ly in 1943, have been running higher 
each month so far this year. By the 
end of the six months, motor vehicle 
fatalities were up 22.4 percent over 
the like period of 1943. 
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Size of Our Future Male Labor Force 


HE critical wartime man-power 
et des and the plans for a 
high level of postwar production 
bring into sharp focus the question 
of the number of males available for 
the labor force in this country in the 
years to come. The answer to this 
question is of prime importance to 
our national life. Men between the 
ages of 18 and 64 years are the main 
source of man power for our indus- 
trial and agricultural production, 
and they provide the personnel for 
our military forces. These men bear 
the major responsibility for our 
national production and national 
security. 

What, then, are the indications 
for the future? The number of 
males at the main productive ages 
of life, 18 to 64 years, will increase 
from the present figure of nearly 
43,000,000 to about 51,000,000 in 
the next three decades, and will 
then remain at that level with little 
variation to the end of the century. 
The number of young men attaining 
age 18 annually, and therefore enter- 
ing the productive ages, will very 
likely reach its maximum only two 
decades from now; after that their 
numbers will decrease. At the same 
time, men leaving the productive 
age group by retirement or death 
will increase steadily until the close 
of the century. : 

These indications are derived from 
careful estimates of future popula- 
tion recently prepared by W. S. 
Thompson and P. K. Whelpton, and 
are set forth in the table on page 5. 


The figures are based upon the 
assumption of “‘medium’’ future fer- 
tility and mortality, with the further 
assumption of no immigration, and 
with an allowance for war deaths, 
The rate of accession to our pro- 
ductive age group at any given time 
is directly related to the birth rate 
18 years earlier. Thus the marked 
drop in the rate of accession indi- 
cated for.the rest of the current 
decade reflects the low birth rates 
prevailing during the depression 
years of the early 1930’s. Asa result 
of the upswing in the birth rate 
during the last 10 years, the annual 
rate of accession will rise in 1960 to 
about the present level. However, 
with the outlook for a declining 
birth rate in postwar years (except 
for a temporary resurgence following 
demobilization), the rate of accession 
will quite likely take a downward 
course after 1960, and reach a low 
point near the close of the century. 
Because of the downward trend 
in mortality expected during post- 
war years, there will be a decreasing 
number of deaths in the labor force 
each year up to 1965. For some 
time after this date, however, the 
number of deaths will gradually 
increase, despite the assumption in- 
herent in the forecast that the trend 
of the death rates at each age will 
continue downward. The explana- 
tion for this lies in the fact that the 
group from 18 to 64 years is under- 
going a gradual aging. ‘Thus, in 
1950, about one third of the men at 
the main productive period of life 
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will be over 45 years of age. This 
proportion will rise slowly to about 
two fifths near the closing years of 
the century. Because of the growing 
proportion of the higher age registers, 
the deaths in these groups will have 
increasing numerical weight in the 
total. 

The aging of our population wili 
also increase the number of men 
of retiring age. Although this age 
was assumed as 65 years, the earliest 
permitted by our Social Security 
plan, the average may tend to be 
one or two years higher, depending 
largely upon general economic con- 
ditions when retirement takes place. 
The annual number of men expected 
to retire because of age will be about 
500,000 in: 1950, rising thereafter to 
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a maximum of about 830,000 in 
1990. ‘Taking annual retirements 
and deaths together, the rate of 
departure from the productive ages 
will rise from about 19 per 1,000 per 
annum at present, to 22 or 23 per 
1,000 per annum toward the end 
of the century. 

The net annual rates of increase 
in the population at the productive 
ages, found by subtracting the rate 
of departures from the rate of acces- 
sions, are shown in the last column 
of the table. Their fluctuations 
follow very closely those of the 
accession rates; during the last two 
decades of the century they hover 
around the zero mark, indicating a 
practically stationary state, or even 
a slight decrease, for this group of 
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the population. Our total popula- 
tion may take a similar course. 

The present indications that our 
man power will cease to grow after 
the present generation carry serious 
implications for the future of our 
country. If the birth rate in the 
postwar period continues the down- 
ward trend of past decades, the 
consequences may adversely affect 
our position as a major world power. 
This possibility takes on added sig- 
nificance in the light of the fact that 
as our population ages, not only 
the proportion but the actual number 
of young men will decrease. The 
sum total of these demographic 
changes may thus have their reper- 
cussions on our national security as 
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well as on the level of our future 
industrial production. : 

In conclusion, the reader is re- 
minded that the trends here 
discussed are by no means inevitable. 
They simply indicate what would 
occur in the future if past trends 
continue to prevail. It is possible 
that the postwar period may bring 
with it new patterns of life in which 
the birth rate would be maintained 
at a fairly high level. Our future 
labor force in all probability will be 
materially augmented by an in- 
crease in the proportion of women 
seeking gainful employment. In this 
way, the requirements of our na- 
tional economy and security will 
undoubtedly be met. 


Suicides Decline to New Low Level 


Tt is a familiar fact that suicides 

decline during wartime, and the 
experience in the present war follows 
the established pattern. In the two 
years following Pearl Harbor, 1942 
and 1943, the suicide rate among the 
many millions of Metropolitan In- 
dustrial policyholders was lower by 
about one fifth than the rate for 
the preceding three years. Actually, 
the downward trend of the mortality, 
paralleling the experience in the last 
war, began about the time of the 
outbreak of the conflict in Europe, 
antedating our active participation 
as a belligerent. In 1943 the suicide 
death rate among these insured, as 
in the general population of the 
United States, established a new 
low record. The standardized death 
rate last year among these policy- 





holders at ages 1 to 74 years was 6.8 
per 100,000, as compared with 7.7 
recorded in 1942 and 8.2 per 100,000 
in 1941. Moreover, so far in 1944, 
the indications are that the death 
toll from suicide is being still 
further reduced, a good evidence of 
our high wartime morale. 

The recent decline in suicide mor- 
tality, as may be seen in the accom- 
panying table, has benefited men 
and women at every age period. 
The general pattern of the reduction, 
however, is quite different for the 
two sexes. Among white male policy- 
holders the decline in 1942-1943, as 
compared with the prewar years, 
amounted to almost one fifth at the 
age period 15 to 24; the decline 
increased with advance in age, and 
at the older ages amounted to 
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DECLINE IN SUICIDE DEATH RATE AMONG WHITE PERSONS BY SEX AND AGE. 1942-1943 
COMPARED WITH 1939-1941. WEEKLY PREMIUM-PAYING INDUSTRIAL 
BusSINESS, METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 




















AVERAGE OF ANNUAL DEATH RATES PER 100,000 PERCENT DECLINE 
1942-1943 SINCE 
1939-1941 
AGE WHITE MALES WHITE FEMALES 
White White 
1942-1943 1939-1941 1942-1943 1939-1941 Males Females 

15 to 19 a2 3.9 1.4 2.0 17.9 30.0 
20 to 24 7.8 9.5 2.4 3.7 17.9 33.1 
25 to 34 12.2 15.9 5.2 6.5 23.3 20.0 
35 to 44 20.2 23.4 8.3 8.5 13.7 2.4 
45 to 54 25.8 34.3 11.0 11.5 24.8 4.3 
55 to 64 28.4 43.9 8.7 10.1 35.3 13.9 
65 to 74 34.3 49.5 9.4 9.5 30.7 1.1 


























about one third. It is noteworthy 
that the greatest relative declines 
among these men were made at 
the period of life where the toll 
from suicide is heaviest. 

Among white women, on the other 
hand, the greatest percent decline 
occurred at the younger ages, where 
the suicide rates are at their lowest. 
In the age period 15 to 24, the only 
ages at which the relative decrease 
for females exceeded that for males, 
the reduction amounted to about 
one third; at 25 to 34 it was one 
fifth. At most ages beyond 35 years, 
the saving in lives among white 
women was quite negligible. 

The general decline in the suicide 
rate in recent years may be attrib- 
uted chiefly to the prevalence of 
favorable economic conditions and 
to the psychological effect of the 
war. It has been frequently demon- 
strated that the suicide curve varies 
inversely with the ups and downs of 
business conditions. The sharp de- 
crease in the number of suicides 
committed by men at the older ages 


has probably been due, for the most 
part, to the opportunities for em- 
ployment at relatively high wages. 
The economic factor has also un- 
doubtedly played a large role in 
reducing the suicides among ado- 
lescent girls and young women. This 
development is particularly gratify- 
ing since it might have been expected 
that the wartime conditions which 
have increased delinquency among 
young girls might also have adversely 
affected their suicide rate. 
Psychological factors have like- 
wise been operating to reduce the 
toll from suicide. ‘The subordination 
of petty personal considerations to 
the broader needs of the Nation at 
war have had a general salutary 
effect. The psychological factors 
must not be underestimated for, 
after all, a large number of suicides 
are committed by badly integrated 
personalities unable to solve their 
conflicts in a more constructive way. 
Even now suicide takes consider- 
ably more than 13,000 lives a year 
in the United States. Much of this 
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social wastage can probably be pre- 
vented. It is to be hoped that 
psychiatry, with the experience it 
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has gained in the war, will soon ke 
able to make a valuable contribution 
toward this end. 


. 


The American Family Stands Firm 


OR several decades various social 
FE and economic forces have been 
at work to loosen the ties of Ameri- 
can family life. The increasing con- 
centration of population in large 
urban centers, the long-term down- 
ward trend of the birth rate with a 
consequent reduction in the size of 
families, and the sharp increase in 
the divorce rate have been among 
the more important causes tending 
to disrupt the family. While the 
effect of these forces is not to be 
minimized, it is clear from the latest 
census figures that the family con- 
tinues to remain the firm foundation 
stone of our social structure. ‘This 
is particularly reassuring at the 
present time when so many millions 


of men and women are away from 
their families in the armed forces 
and in war industries. 

In normal times three quarters of 
our families are natural families in 
that they consist of a husband and 
wife living together, either with or 
without children. A little more than 
one sixth are broken families headed 
by persons widowed, divorced, or 
separated from their spouse. Single 
persons, living alone or with de- 
pendents, are also classified as fami- 
lies in the census reports, but this 
group constitutes only a small frac- 
tion of the total. Further details 
regarding the types of American 
families as derived from the reports 
of the 1940 Census are shown in 





TABLE I—DIsTRIBUTION OF FAMILIES BY MariTaL Status oF FamiLy HEAD, 
UNITED STATES, 1940 
































PERCENT DISTRIBUTION 
Manrvrat, Status ov Fauny Huap Or ALL FAMILIES Or BROKEN FAMILIES 
Male Female Male Female 
Total Head Head Total Head Head 
Al Famili€s, .. 0... cece ceed 100.0 84.7 15.3 
Natural families (husband and 
wife present).............. 75.8 75.8 -— 
Family head single........... 6.4 3.8 2.6 
Broken families.............. 17.8 5.1 12.7 100.0 28.9 yA ae 
Widowed. .....6......0005. 127 3.3 9.4 71.1 18.7 52.4 
LO re 1.6 io 1.1 9.3 3.1 6.2 
MEMATALER. .. on ice iewnes 3.5 1.3 2.2 19.6 ye | 12.5 




















Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census, Population, Types of Families, 1940, Washington, D. C., 1943. 
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TABLE 2—PERCENT OF FAMILIES WITH CHILDREN UNDER 18 YEARS, BY MARITAL 
STATUS AND AGE oF FamiLy HEAD, UNITED StTaTEs, 1940 















































Famity Heap UNDER FamILy Heap 45 YEARS 
45 YEARS OF AGE OF AGE OR MorE 
MaAriTAL STATUS OF FamMiLy HEAD 
With Without With Without 
Children Children Children Children 
Under 18 Under 18 Under 18 Under 18 
Male at Head of Family 
| | 
ME xicnan nie ccaknae cones 69.0 31.0 | 40.1 59.9 
Husband, wife present........ 12.3 277 44.1 55.9 
Husband, wife absent......... 25.4 74.6 19.1 80.9 
SS ar err 61.0 39.0 25.6 74.4 
2 ER oie een ear 22:3 fe 11.7 88.3 
LO SER errr 13.5 86.5 4.3 95.7 
| 
Female at Head of Family 
ME sooo ss oe aR eas 50.3 49.7 22.3 77.7 
Wife, husband absent......... 65.3 34.7 35.8 64.2 
OIE CERES 68.3 3L.7 23.5 76.5 
Popes ek Aine Jae ee OS 55.1 44.9 24.6 75.4 
RRP ac each ims we 11.4 88.6 4.3 95.7 























Source: As in Table 1. 


Table 1 on page 8. In spite of the 
rapid rise in the marriage rate since 
the outbreak of the war and the 
undoubted spurt in the marriage 
rate when our armed forces are 
demobilized, the general pattern of 
our families by type will probably 
not be materially different in the 
postwar period. 

The census figures show clearly 
that the present generation is taking 
seriously the responsibilities of 
family life. In 1940 more than one 
half the men at the head of natural 
families were under 45 years of age. 
Almost three quarters of these 
younger family heads were providing 
for one or more dependent children 





under 18 in addition to their wives. 
Among husbands over 45 heading 
natural families, only a little more 
than two fifths had children under 
18 years of age in their charge. 
Because the family is the basic 
stabilizing influence in our society, 
broken families constitute a serious 
and challenging problem. The most 
frequent cause of the premature dis- 
solution of the natural family is the 
death of the husband or wife. The 


‘frequency of such broken families 


is rather high, amounting, in 1940, 
to one eighth of the total. It is also 
significant that almost one tenth of 
our families were headed by widows. 
The loss of the male breadwinner is 
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a particularly severe handicap to the 
young widow, for more than two 
thirds of those under 45 have de- 
pendent children. (See Table 2.) 

In the United States the dissolu- 
tion of the natural family by divorce 
or separation is, regrettably, an 
occurrence of too great frequency. 
Thus, in 1940, one out of every 20 
families was headed by a person 
divorced or separated. On the basis 
of broken families, the ratio is three 
out of every ten. That such family 
disruptions bear more heavily upon 
the women is seen in the fact that 
there are almost twice as many of 
these broken families headed by 
women as by men. Even more sig- 
nificant are the differences in the 
proportions of dependent children 
among these men and women. For 
example, at ages under 45, half of 
the divorced women and almost two 
thirds of the wives separated from 
their husbands had children under 
18 in their care; only about one 
quarter of the men in the corre- 
sponding categories were so situated, 
although many of them would be 
contributing to the support of chil- 
dren cared for by wives separated 
from them. 

A little more than 6 percent of 
those classified as family heads in 
1940 had never married; males were 
half again as frequent as females. 
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One eighth of these single persons 
utider age 45 heading families had 
to provide for young dependents, 
while at ages 45 apd over, the ratio 
was barely one in twenty. At the 
younger ages these single family 
heads may be principally elder 
brothers or sisters who have under- 
taken family burdens for the younger 
members when both parents are 
gone, while at the older ages they 
may be uncles, aunts, or cousins. 

The many family situations in- 
volving dependents—wives or chil- 
dren or both—have created demands 
for a corresponding variety of plans 
toease the financial hardships created 
by the untimely death of the bread- 
winner. In recent years, the plans 
embodied in our Social Security laws 
have been developed to meet the 
situation. ‘These, however, are in- 
flexible in nature and provide only 
for a minimum of needs. To meet 
their individual requirements, which 
take many forms, and also to supple- 
ment the minimum benefits of Social 
Security, our family heads for many 
decades have availed themselves of 
the flexible plans for the protection 
of their dependents provided by the 
institution of Life Insurance. In 
no other country are the provisions 
for the care of dependents so ex- 
tensive or so large in amount as in 
the United States. 
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_ Comparative Data on the Causes of Death 
rad Among Industrial Policyholders 
its, 


The following table shows the 1943, together with the death rates 
the mortality among Industrial policy- for the first six months of 1944, 
holders for June 1944 and June 1943, and 1942. 


























lily 
der DEATH RATES* PER 100,000 PoLICYHOLDERS FROM SELECTED CAUSES. 
l WEEKLY PREMIUM-PAYING INDUSTRIAL BUSINESS 
= METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
iger ———————————————————— + 
are ANNUAL RATE PERE100,000 PoLIcyHOLDERS* 
hey CAUSES OF DEATH Year to Date: 
End of June 
June June 
in- _ _ 1944 1943 1942 
‘hil- 
nds Aza, CAwens—TOPAL........2....5 0008 131.2 742.6 | 853.2 822.6 764.2 
lans Typhoid fever..............2.2...0: 0.3 0.2 0.3 0.2 0.3 
ited EUR RR RES eae: .6 1.6 1.3 8 7 
>ad- insane) ace 0, Ss fe egw tog 2 oa a 4 _ 
: WHINE COUR. 6 56 5 6 65 enna so 1.4 o 1.4 1.0 
lans Po cioe5o4 55 SS iwbpe ws ee aainad 4 e. es rf x 
laws Infltienza...... 52... Rede wnbecesaeea 2.4 Fe | 14.8 IP 5.7 
Pneumonia (all forms).............. 22.9 29.1 44.4 44.6 35.2 
the Tuberculosis (all forms)............. 43.6 40.0 43.2 41.5 43.4 
. in- Tuberculosis of respiratory system..} 39.7 36.3 39.2 37.6 39.0 
; IE ioociags atin sedis ostaes ead ob as 7.9 9.5 9.9 10.4 11.2 
only Cameer T6i TOG). . ss 60sec cucees 103.6 101.3 109.5 108.0 104.2 
neet Diahetes mctlitus............000.8 80% 24.6 24.5 30.8 30.1 30.0 
‘ Cerebral hemorrhage. . ; | 62.8 60.8 70.9 69.8 62.3 
hich Diseases of the coronary arteries ‘and 
yple- DINE ROMIIN, 6.6.5 5:0 55.5 0,056.04.0:059 0 61.5 55.4 66.8 64.6 60.4 
; Other chronic heart diseasesf........ 155.5 153.8 182.8 184.5 166.5 
cial Diarrhea and enteritis............... 3.8 ae ke 3.0 3.8 
any I Sr rere 4.8 4.6 5.4 a. 5.6 
ee 42.8 46.8 50.4 53.8 53.0 
2s of Puerperal state—total............... 4.5 4.1 4.3 ‘| 4.3 4.4 
‘tion ta iaiadaseceraeas 5.3 6.6 6.3 6.5 Ss 
: I Sis ais Mit Sues eck anh & ow owl enis 3.0 2.4 2.9 3.4 3.8 
r the Accidents—total...............000. 57.9 | 54.5 | 53.6 | 48.6 | 50.5 
In Home accidents... .. 22... .cccsees 9.5 10.5 11.9 13.1 12.3 
. Occupational accidents. ........... Be ie 5.8 6.4 6.6 
3101S Motor vehicle accidents........... 3.35 9.9 14.2 11.6 18.3 
, ex- War deaths (enemy action).......... 32.8 12.0 30.6 11.2 4.4 
men All other causes of death............ 177.5 126.8 119.7 -| 121.3 109.7 

















*The rates for 1944 are subject to slight correction, since they are based on provisional estimates of 
lives exposed to risk. 


International List (1940) titles 92, 93 (c), (d), (e), and 95. 


Correspondence on the subjects discussed in these BULLETINS may be 
addressed to: The Editor, 
STATISTICAL BULLETIN 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 











MORTALITY FROM ALL CAUSES 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT, WEEKLY PREMIUM-PAYING BUSINESS 


DEATH RATES PER 000-ANNUAL BASIS (1944 figures are provisional) 
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